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more than two children at one time under the age of three years will seldom happen in one
family; if therefore, all the children above three years old be taken off their hands, those
who have never so many, whilst they remain themselves in health, will not need any
allowance for them. We do not suppose that children of three years old will be able, at
that age, to get their livelihood at the working school, but we are sure, that what is neces-
sary for their relief will more effectually have tliat use, if it be distributed to them in bread
at that school, than if it be given to their fathers in money. What they have at home from
their parents is seldom more than bread and water, and that, many of them, very scantily
too. If therefore, care be taken, that they have each of them their bellyful of bread daily at
school, they will be in no danger of famishing, but on the contrary they will be healthier
and stronger than those bred otherwise.... And to this may be added also, without any
trouble, in cold weather, if it be thought needful, a little warm water gruel, for the same
fire that warms the room, may be made use of to boil a pot of it....
'Another advantage also of bringing poor children thus to a working school, is, that
by this means they may be obliged to come constantly to church every Sunday along with
their schoolmasters or dames, whereby they may be brought into some sense of religion,
whereas ordinarily now, in their loose and idle way of bringing up, they are as utter
strangers both to religion and morality as they are to industry. In order therefore to the
more effectually carrying on this work to the advantage of this kingdom, we further
humbly propose that these schools be generally for spinning or knitting, or some other
part of the woollen manufacture, unless in countries where the place shall furnish some
other materials for the employment of such poor children.'
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